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.......3. Martin Singleton 
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Christian young peo- 
ple of many lands find 
anew meaning in work 
and worship through 
united efforts in work 
camps, ° 





The two pictures above 

are from the Chieng- 
RE seo 

ma, Thailand, work 

camp, as is the one to 

the left where they. are 

engaging im worship. 


These in Thailand built 
wooden houses for 
‘untainted’? children 
of leper parents under 
World Council spon- 
sorship. For accounts 
of what some Presby- 
terians, U. S., did, see 
page 7—RNS Photos. 








Some say it like this... 


‘*Helps Parents and Young People’’ 

‘“‘The GOING-TO-COLLEGE HANDBOOK has become 
a real institution. It helps families, parents and young 
PRESBYTERIAN people, to select a college wisely. It prepares the new 
U.S A. students for the life they will face in college. It is worth 
many times what it costs in work and money to get the 
Handbook into the homes of our Presbyterian families.’’ 
—E. FAY CAMPBELL, Secretary, Division of Higher 

Education, Board of Christian Education. 


‘*High Quality’”’ 
‘‘Among other services, the Presbyterian Outlook’s 
GOING-TO-COLLEGE HANDBOOK provides a high 
quality of publicity for the church-related colleges on a PRESBYTERIAN 
nationwide scale.’’—-FRANK H. CALDWELL in his af- U. 8. 
dress as President of the Presbyterian Educational Asso- 
ciation of the South. 


‘‘Helps Keep on High Way’”’ 
‘*When traveling into an unfamiliar section of the coun- 
try you always consult your road map. As you leave home 
CUMBERLAND for college you are making such a trip. There are many 
PRESBYTERIAN sideroads and intersections. In this new venture, the GO- 
ING-TO-COLLEGE HANDBOOK will help keep you on 
the High Way.’’—MORRIS PEPPER, Secretary, Board 
of Christian Education. 


‘*People Who Know Student Life’’ 


“The GOING-TO-COLLEGE HANDBOOK is helping 
more students each year intelligently to select a college 
and prepare to get the most out of college. It carries mes- . 
sages in each issue from people who know student life and PRESBYTERIAN 
are competent to advise youth about education. It is one U. S. 
of the more helpful publications to put into the hands of 
young people before they are off to college.’,—-HUNTER 
B. BLAKELY, Secretary, Higher Education. 


**Superb Job’’ 
‘*You have done a superb job in your GOING-TO-COL- 
LEGE HANDBOOK... . . I wish a booklet like this had 
PRESBYTERIAN been available to me when I entered Austin College as a 
U. 8. freshman back in 1916! The church is in your debt for 
doing such a grand job.’-—-EDWARD D. GRANT, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Board of Christian Education. 


© Others like this... 


For Students MORE, Please 

“75 copies. We would like to have “Send us 20 copies MORE.”’—Durham, 
these for our banquet honoring our stu- N. C. 

— yille, N. C. 
ete = We've Seen It; Send More 
A Fine Thing 

“We have just received the copy of 
Volume 7 and we wish to order 13 more 
copies by return mail for a banquet for 
our college young people.”—Dillon, S. C. 


“I think this little book is a fine thing 
for those planning to go away to school.” 
—Raleigh, N. C. 


Harrisonburg, Va., 50 Statesville, N. C., 35 Wilmington, N. C., 50 Falls View, W. Va., 
Omaha, Nebraska, 20 Marietta, Ga., 20 Kansas City, Mo., 35 24 

Beaumont, Calif., 25 Miami Springs, Fla., Greenville, S. C., 20 Knoxville, Tenn., 60 
Stillwater, Okla., 50 25 El Dorado, Ark., 25 Nashville, Tenn., 30 
Billings, Montana, 50 Tallahassee, Fla., 50 St. Louis, Mo., 25 Scranton, Pa., 50 
Memphis, Tenn., 50 Philadelphia, Pa., 50 Decatur, Ga., 100 Rock Island, Ill., 30 
Memphis, Tenn., 50 Brookline, Mass., 50 Quincy, Fla., 30 Sherman, Tex., 40 


PRICE: 1, 50c; 2-9, 40¢ each; 10-19, 35c; 20-49, 30c; 50 or more, 25c. Mailing 
envelopes: 2c each; or FREE with orders of 50 or more if needed and requested. 
Postage will be paid where cash accompanies order. 

Standing Order: Write these words on your order to insure annually: (1) lowest 
possible prices; (2) earliest delivery. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Criticism of Mission 


Policies Is Supported 





Say Street Was Right 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

We want to thank you for giving us 
Dr. Street’s article on “Missionary Strat- 
egy and Our African Work” (OUTLOOK, 
Aug. 11). 

It is remarkable how clear a picture of 
the present-day problems’ confronting 
missions, he was able to get in such a 
short stay on the field. 

We want to thank him for expressing 
our views so much better than we can. 

The Lord is calling for all missionaries 
and all those who expect to become mis- 
sionaries to a complete surrender to him 
and his example, to a life of complete sur- 
render and self-sacrifice. 

In the Master’s Name, 

MR. AND MRS. WM. F. STOCKWELL. 
A. P. C. M., Lubondai, Tshimbulu. 


Intelligent Readers! 


TO. THE OUTLOOK: 

Thanks for sending me the letter of 
Mr. John F. Frierson og Columbus, Miss., 
correcting my statement that Bucephalus 
was the horse ridden by Cyrus (Letter, 
Aug. 18). You may recall that I noticed 
my mistake and asked its correction, but 
my request came too late. There is no 
data that I know of to the effect that 
Cyrus, who antedated Alexander, had a 
horse named Bucephalus. This slip of 
mine brings to mind two things; First, in 
writing for print a man should be always 
careful of his facts. Second, it shows that 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK has a 
careful and intelligent set of readers. 
This is all to the god, as the saying goes 
and should serve to keep us alive and on 
tip-toe 

The more I see of THE OUTLOOK the 
better I like it. 

ADDISON A. WALLACE. 

Nuttey, N. J. 





SYNOD MEETINGS 





Synod meetings within the Fresby- 
terian Church, U. S., for the fall of 
1952 are scheduled as follows: 


September 2 
Mississippi—Belhaven at Jackson, 11 a. m. 
North Carolina—Davidson, 2:30 p. m., 


September 9 
Kentucky—Centre at Danville, 2 p. m. 
Texas—Mo-Ranch at Hunt, 7:30 p. m. 

September 16 
Appalachia—Asheville, N. 

Pp. m. 
Virginia—Towson, Md., 2 p. m. 
Alabama—Mobile, Govt. St., 7:30 p. m. 
Louisiana—Shreveport ist, 7:30 p. m. 

September 22 
West Virginia—Huntington Ist, 2 p. m. 

September 23 
Arkanuas—Little Rock ist, 2 p. m. 
Georgia—Savannah Hull Meml., 3 p. m. 
Oklahoma—Duncan Ist, 3:30 p. m. 


a 


~ 20 2200 


October 6 

South Carolina—Kingstree, Williamsburgh 
church, 7:30 p. m, 

October 14 
Florida—Gainesville 1st, 2:30 p. m. 
Tennessee—Memphis, Evergreen, 7:30 

Pp. m. 
(Missouri met in June.) 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 


of March 3, 1879. Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19 


Telephone 2-9492. 10c a copy, $4.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 


» Virginia. 


Copyright 1952, by The Presbyterian Outlook 
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United Church of 
Canada Proposes 


Steps Toward Union 


Nine Year Negotiations With 


Church of England Reported 


Toronto (RNS)—Six definite steps to- 
ward organic union of the Church of 
England in Canada and the United 
Church of Canada are recommended in 
a report prepared for the General Coun- 
cil of the United Church by its commis- 
sion on church union. 

Negotiations between the two com- 
munions have been going on for nine 
years. 

The report proposes that the United 
Church declare its readiness: 

(1) To ‘“‘welcome to the fellowship of 
the Lord’s table’’ in all United churches 
those who have been confirmed and are 
in good standing in the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada. 

(2) To participate in periodical (pos- 
sibly annual) exchanges of pulpits be- 
tween ministers and clergy of both 
churches. 

(3) To confer and cooperate with the 
Church of England in Canada in regard 
to the locating and establishment of 
churches in new housing areas and new 
industrial and mining communities, and 
in the development of community 
churches, possibly on the basis of double 
affiliation. 


Work at Local Level 


(4) To engage in conversations in- 
volving both clergy and laity of both 
churches at the local level in regard to 
local cooperation and the larger issues 
involved in ultimate union. 

(5) To extend in every possible way 
the measures of cooperation thus far de- 
veloped in such matters us Holy Week 
and Week of Prayer services, observance 
of special occasions and holiday = ar- 
rangements. 

(6) To welcome to the General Coun- 
cil of the United Church and to each 
annual conference fraternal representa- 
tives from the appropriate bodies of the 
Chureh of England in Canada when in- 
vited to do so. 

The report recommends that the union 
conversations continue with a fresh and 
intensive effort to understand and ap- 


preciate the contribution which each 
communion can make to a_ united 
church. 





LOST AT SEA: 1 CHURCH 


Corpus Christi, Tex. (RNS)— 
Marvin Howard reported to his con- 
gregation that their house of wor- 
ship had been lost at sea. 

Mr. Howard is pastor of First 
Baptist church at nearby Highway 
Village. He said that the church 
building was being towed on a 
across Corpus Christi Bay 
storm, 
the 


barge 
when it was struck by a 
broken apart and swept into 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The building had been purchased 
in Gregory, Tex., 20 miles away, 
from a company which was using it 
LS a temporary office there. When 
the State Highway Department re- 
fused to grant permission to move 
it over state roads, the congrega- 
tion accepted a moving company’s 
offer to transport it by water. 

Mr. Howard announced the loss 
of the building to his flock at a 
service under the brush = arbor 
where the congregation has been 
meeting until it erects a permanent 
structure, 

“We will begin again where we 
were four months ago, working to 
secure a place of worship,” he said. 











“To remain content with the present 
state of disunity in the Body of Christ 
is to run counter to the will of God and 
the mind of Christ,’”’ the report con- 
cludes. ‘‘Of the sin of schism we must 
all repent and thus move to the fulfill- 
ment of our. Lord’s High Priestly 
prayer—‘that they all may be one, that 
the world may believe.’ ”’ 


The General Council meets in Hamil- 
ton, Ont., on Sept. 10. 


Bock Records Chaplains’ Service 


A record of the service of Presbyter- 
ian U. S., chaplains in the last world 
war will be published this month by the 
churech’s Defense Service Council and 
John Knox Press. 


The volume is elaborately illustrated 
throughout its 149 pages. Dedicated to 
James W. McFall, the church’s only 
chaplain to lose his life during the war, 
it was written by the late Dan T. Cald- 
well, who directed the entire elfort, and 
B. Lowry Bowman, Sarasota, Fla., one 
of the chaplains. 


Funds have been provided for a copy 
of the book for each chaplain. The re- 
maining few will be sold at $6.95. 


Youth Leaders See 
Lund Meeting as 


Too Conservative 


Urge Greater Action 
Toward Church Unity 


Lund, Sweden (RNS)—Youth leaders 
and delegates from “younger churches” 
attending the Third World Conference 
on Faith and Order here voiced impa- 
tience, at a press conference, over “‘the- 
ological conservatism’? which they said 


Was evidenced at the conference. They 
urged greater action toward church 
unity. 


Joseph Mangalam of Pakistan, youth 
delegate of the United Church of North 
India and Pakistan, expressed this senti- 
ment on behalf of the ‘younger 
He also called for more re- 
presentation of laity and of women at 
such ecumenical gatherings. 

Norah Henshall, Church of England, 
declared that participants in the Lund 
conference included not only delegates 
“content with the status quo”’ but others 
who “are eager to advance beyond” what 
was envisioned in prelimanry reports 
presented earlier in the session by the 
Faith and Order Commission’s major 
sub-commissions. 


churches.”’ 


They Air Their Views 


William Lazareth, United Lutheran 
Church in America, called for the devel- 
opment of a theology “at grips with life 
and not in a vacuum of self-preserva- 
tion.”” He expressed satisfaction that 
youth representatives were able to air 
their views at the Lund conference. 

Morris West, Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, said that Christian 
youth in western lands are ‘‘confronting 
a pagan world’ just as truly as are 
Asia’s ‘“‘younger churches” but that they 
“relish the opportunity to educate the 
church membership in the path toward 
unity.” 

“While they are loyal to the churches 
from which they come,” he said, “young 
people of the West see confessional con- 
formity challenged by new dynamic the- 
ological insights.’’ 

Later in the conference some 3,000 
persons attended an Ecumenical Youth 
Rally at nearby Malmoe, sponsored by 
youth delegates to the conference. The 
crowd overflowed the Municipal Theatre 
and part of the audience had to be ac- 
commodated at St. John’s Lutheran 


church. a 











In addition to criticisms by young 
people, other delegates also voiced their 
convictions that some arguments of dele- 
gates were “highly doctrinaire and 
seemingly ‘‘devised to cover up difficul- 
ties in the way to unity.’’ 


This was expressed by Metropolitan 
Juhanon of the Mar Thoma Syrian Or- 
thodox Church of Malabar, who told a 
plenary session of the conference that 
“the early church, despite doctrinal dif- 
ficulties, found the way to unity in 
Cart.” 


‘Discussions of Christology and ec- 
clesiology,”’ he said, ‘‘need to be related 
to everyday life. Scholars and theolog- 
ians must come down to the level of the 
common man’s point of view.” 

Meanwhile, British delegates were 
outspoken in their criticism of prelimi- 
nary reports to the conference by its 
various sub-commissions and called their 
studies “hardly a worthy product of the 
two decades of notable preparatory liter- 


ature.’”’ 


Lund: Advance Toward Unity 


By WINFRED E. GARRISON* 


Lund, Sweden (RNS)—The church 
has advanced another stage on the road 
to unity as a result of the Third World 
Conference on Faith and Order here. 

Published reports of the conference 
will not show this. They may even 
seem to prove the contrary. There has 
been no dramatic closing of the old 
chasms which separate the various com- 
munions. Long-standing problems that 
confront those who seek reunion are 
still problems for which no solution is 
in sight. 

Keen and careful theological think- 
ing characterized discussions both in the 
full sessions of the conference and in 
meetings of its sections and_ sub- 
sections where the most intensive work 
was done, and this has gone into the 
record which will be issued as the re- 
port of the conference. 

Many basic agreements are recorded 
but again, as in the reports of two 
previous Faith and Order Conferences 
in 1927 and 1937, there is frequent 
recurrence to the phrase ‘some 
think . . . while others think. 


Disagreements Remain 


It would be hard to put a finger on 
even one former disagreement that has 
been turned into an agreement. The 
theological studies that have been 
carried on by the Faith and Order move- 
ment during the 25 years since the 
First Conference at Lausanne have 
greatly increased each _ participating 
communion’s understanding of the posi- 
tion of the others and even of its own 
position, but there have been few con- 
versions of individuals from one 
position to another and none of 
communions 

Nor has there been any ‘giving up” 
by any communion of anything which 
it had previously held as essential to 
Christian faith or to the true concep- 
tion of the church 

In what then does the progress 
towards unity consist? It consists in 
a gradual change in the climate, the 
mood and the temper in which dis- 
cussions are carried on and in which 
even disagreements are stated, and in 


*Professor of Church History, Univer- 
sity of Houston 


4 


the intensification of desire to advance 
towards unity. 


“Sin of Division” 


This desire, amounting to a passion 
and ineluding a conviction of the sin 
of division and a sense of urgent duty 


to remove or transcend the obstacles to 
unity, has continued and increased even 
while keen theological discussion has 
been clarifying and sharpening the 
doctrinal differences. 

This has been possible because the 
clarification of differences has been ac- 
companied by a _ penetration beneath 
them and the discovery of even more 
significant harmonies and unities at a 
greater length. This is not a new 
process. It has been going on through 
all the years of the ecumenical 
movement. 

Those who have been active in this 
movement for two or three decades can 
feel that at Lund the process revealed 
a point never before attained. 

Nobody knows how the hindrances to 
unity can be overcome and there is no 
completely rational ground for _ be- 
lieving that they can be, but everyone 
who worked at it at Lund is convinced 
that they must be overcome and is 
determined to keep on trying. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions on the pane] here, as recorded from a live radio program, 

are Ernest Trice Thompson, of Union Seminary and THE OUTLOOK’s co-edi- 

tor, and Hunter B. Blakely, secretary of higher education for the Presbyterian, 
U. S., Board of Christian Education. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 
Is the present position of women in 
our church the result of Scriptural 
prohibition, or due to the fact that we 
still live in a man’s world? 


THOMPSON: By women’s position in 
the church | suppose our questioner re- 
fers to the fact that many denomina- 
tions, most in fact, do not allow women 
to be ordained to the ministry, at the 
present time, or to hold some offices in 
the church. I would say that this fact 
is due in part to a misunderstanding of 
Scripture Paul, writing to missionary 
churches in the first century, said that 
women were not to have authority over 
men, and that they were to keep silent 
in the churches. If you have questions, 
he told them, ask your husband when 
you get home. That was good advice, I 
um sure, for the churches to which he 
was writing, at that particular time. But 
times have changed. Today women are 
better educated. They know the answer 
us Well as men, and maybe a little bet- 
ter, so fur as the church is concerned. 
The first century prohibition does influ- 
ence the life of the church today. 
Women’s position in the chureh is ex- 
plained in part also I think, as our ques- 
tioner intimates, because this is or has 
been a man’s world. But women’s place 
is changing in the church just as it is 
changing in the world’ generally. 
Women can now be ordained as minis- 
ters and elected to all offices in some de- 
nominations. [I believe the time will 
come when women will be eligible for 


ordination to the ministry and for elec- 
tion to all offices in most, if not all, 
Protestant denominations. [ believe all 
offices including the ministry, will be- 
come open to them, if and when, but 
only when, they really come to want it. 


JUDGES—ELECTION YEAR 

The Sunday School lesson recently 
dealt with the time of the Judges, as 
we have it recorded in the Bible and 
in the history of Israel. Now, in this 
election year, do you think this lesson 
from the Judges, has any significant 
message for us today? 


BLAKELY: [| think it has a real sig- 
nificance for us in an election year. We 
must remember that righteousness ex- 
alts a nation, but that sin is a serious 
thing when it is committed among any 
people. The Book of Judges tells the 
story of how men forgot God. They for- 
sook the ways in which the great leaders 
of their nation had led in the worship 
and in the righteousness which God ex- 
pected of his people. When people de- 
part from righteousness the nation is 
headed for decline and disaster. We 
need today to face up to the fact that 
we have a nation founded by forefathers 
who had faith in God. They made 
righteousness a standard for the people. 
In a time of crisis such as this we should 
turn toward God and try to put his will 
into our daily lives. In an election year 
we should seek to put men in office who 
fear God and honor righteousness. 

ANY QUESTIONS? 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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‘*The Word in New Words’’ 


2. From Gutenberg to 


ISCALCULATIONS—h eart- 
breaking delays—partnership 
difficulties—financial troubles— 

fears that his amazing secret would leak 
out—all these must have vanished mo- 
mentarily from his weary mind as 
Johann Gutenberg held in his hands 
the first copy of the first book to be 
printed from movable type. 

Significantly, the book Gutenberg had 
chosen for testing his world-shaking in- 
vention was the Latin Vulgate, the 
people’s Bible of medieval Europe. 
Even he could not foresee, however, on 
that mid-fifteenth century day, the 
extent of the revolution his printing 
process would work in the history of 
God’s word. He died in 1468, im- 
poverished and unhonored, without 
realizing how his printing press would 
encourage new translations of the Bible 
until finally the gospel message would 
reach into every language in every 
corner of the globe. 


Honored 500 Years Later 


Belated honor comes this year to the 
German ‘father of printing.’’ In com- 
memoration of the 500th anniversary of 
his famous 42-line Bible, the United 
States post office department is issuing 
a special three-cent postage stamp. 
The background depicts an unfurled 
paper scroll. On the left appears a vigi- 
nette of Gutenberg showing a proof to 
the elector of Mainz. The right side 
bears the dates 1452-1952 and the 
words, ‘500th anniversary of the print- 
ing of the first book, the Holy Bible, 
from movable type, by Johann Guten- 
berg.’”’ (See picture on this page.) 

The first-day sale of this stamp is 
scheduled for September 30, along with 
ceremonies in the Congressional Library 
in Washington, D. C. Representatives 
of Catholic, Protestant and 
faiths will participate. 


Jewish 


By a fortunate coincidence September 
30 is of further significance to American 
churchmen. For Roman Catholics it is 
Saint Jerome’s Day, recognizing the 
monk who in 385-405 gave the Western 
world his revised Latin translation of 
the Bible, the Vulgate. 

For Protestants September 30 is the 
date on which the Revised Standard 
Version of the Holy Bible will be re- 
leased to the public for the first time. 
It will be introduced that evening in 
some 3,000 community 


observances. 


FIRST CLASS—Letters will carry 
this tribute to John Gutenberg and 
the printers and translators of the 
Bible in connection with the publica- 
tion of the Revised Standard Ver- 

sion.—RNS Photo. 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1952 


By FRANCES DUNLAP HERON 
= 


It is the result of planning begun in 
1929 and of active effort since 1937 to 
produce a revision of the Scriptures in 
English, clear and meaningful for 
modern readers. It has the backing of 
the forty denominations cooperating 
through the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., which 
holds the copyright. 

The publication of this version just 
five hundred years after Gutenberg was 
turning out the first printed Bible 
focuses particular interest on his life 
and work. Unfortunately, facts are 
meager. Even the date and the place of 
his birth are in doubt, though it seems 
likely he was born around 1398 in the 
city of Mainz. Apparently his family 
was expelled from there, however, and 
Strasbourg became his home. 


It Is a Good Story 


An old legend gives an intriguing if 
unauthenticated explanation of Johann’s 
connection with printing. The story 
goes that during his boyhood Johann 
helped his mother collect skins from the 
slaughterhouse and make them into 
parchment. One day while watching 
the fire under a pot of dye, Johann sat 
whittling the first letter of his name 
from a block of wood. Suddenly it 
slipped from his fingers into the blue 
dye. Quickly the boy reached for the 
letter, burned his fingers, dropped it 
just as quickly. To his dismay the 
letter bounced onto a drying parchment, 
making a perfect blue ‘‘J’’ where it fell. 
His worry over the ruined parchment 
gave way to excited speculation. Why 
couldn’t all the letters of the alphabet 
be carved and stamped on parchment to 
form words? 

Whatever may have been his incen- 
tive, certainly Johann Gutenberg must 


1952 


have spent years in dreaming of and 
experimenting with techniques for re- 
placing the old laborious methods of 
hand copying. Finding wooden type 
unsatisfactory, he conceived the idea of 
casting type with a matrix. He had also 
to design and build a press, make all 
auxiliary equipment, and find the ink 
best suited to his purpose. These years 
of experimentation were beset by debts, 
lawsuits and unhappy partnerships. 

Sometime before 1450 he returned to 
Mainz. In 1451 his first printed litera- 
ture appeared—a letter of indulgence 
by Pope Nicholas V for aid against the 
Turks. At the same time he must have 
been working on the Bible, devising 
type that would look like the hand- 
written alphabet. rutenberg and his 
fellow craftsmen even illuminated their 
printed Bible pages to make them re- 
semble manuscript copies, in order that 
their printing invention would remain 
secret. 

This lack of advertising handicaps 
posterity in affixing exact dates to the 
Gutenberg Bible. But scholars gen- 
erally agree that the printing was 
carried on between 1450 and 1456. 

The content was set 42 lines to the 
column. Between 200 and 300 copies 
were printed, 35 on vellum and the rest 
on paper. The 45 copies in existence 
today—12 on vellum and 33 on paper— 
attest to the superb quality of work- 
manship. The paper has never been 
excelled for durability. 

But Gutenberg’s masterpiece did not 
prove a commercial success and ap- 
parently he lost his equipment to his 
creditors. The scanty records of his life 
between 1457 and his death in 1468 
pertain chiefly to financial problems. 





Million Copy Edition 


How incredulous he would have been 
could he have looked forward 500 
years to the magnitude, reception and 
support of the publication of the Re- 
vised Standard Version! The first edi- 
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tion of one million copies due Septem- 
ber 30 is being hailed as the biggest 
project in book publishing history. It 
calls for more than 1,000 tons of paper 
and 2,000 gallons of ink; 10 tons of type 
metal; 140 tons of binder’s board; 71% 
miles of 40-inch cloth and 18,750,000 
yards of thread; and 20,000,000 square 
inches of 23-karat gold leaf. 

The single-volume Bibles are being 
printed in two columns, while the Old 
Testament alone will appear in two- 
volume sets of one-column format to 
match the New Testament edition of 
1946. 


Gigantic as is the printing job, it was 
preceded by a much more prolonged 
task of research, conference and col- 
laboration on the part of the Standard 
Bible Committee. The first members, 
including Chairman Luther A. Weigle, 
long-time dean of Yale University Di- 
vinity School, were appointed in 1929, 
but revision did not get underway until 
1937. Between 1929 and September 
26, 1951, when Dr. Weigle handed the 
final pages of the Old Testament manu- 
script to Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
publishers, thirty-two Bible scholars 
took some part in the project. Actual 
translation, however, was largely in the 
hands of twenty-two men during the 
latter fifteen-year period. 

Surrounded by resources of manu- 
script discoveries and _ archeological 
findings such as no group of scholars 
ever before possessed, they accepted 
their assignment to produce an accurate. 
simple yet dignified revision of the 
Scriptures for use in homes and 
churches. They were to correct the 
errors in text that crept in during cen- 
turies of hand eliminate 
archaic words and word endings; and 
replace with modern equivalents the 
more than 300 words in the King James 


copying; 


Version that have changed meanings 
since 1611. 


To that end they divided into two 
sections—the Old Testament and the 
New Testament. Individual members 
took certain books or portions of the 
Bible upon which to prepare a prelimi 
nary draft. 
for study by all members of the section 


Such drafts were circulated 


before a group meeting, at which time 
they were discussed, verse by verse. A 
new draft embodying the decisions 
reached was then mimeographed and 
distributed for further study. 


These mimeographed drafts were sub- 
mitted to members of the other section. 
An advisory board, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the various denominations, 
also was consulted, and its members 
reviewed the drafts of various books.* 
The suggestions from each of these 
sources were fully considered by the 
section; and a two-thirds vote of the 
entire committee was necessary for 
every change in text. Finally a smaller 
editorial committee faced the problems 


*Donald W. Richardson, of Union 
Seminary, was the Presbyterian, U. S., 
member. 
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of punctuation, spelling and grammar 
before passing the manuscript to the 
publisher. 


These Did the Work 


The following list contains, in the 
order of their appointment, the names 
of all those who served on the com- 
mittee at any time since 1929. The 
institutions listed are those with which 
they were connected at the time of their 
appointment: 


Frederick C. Eiselen. Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute. 

John R. Sampey, Southern Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Luther A. Weigle, Yale University 
Divinity School. 

William P. Armstrong, Princeton The- 
ological Seminary. 


Juhus Bewer, Union Theological 
Seminary, N. Y. 

Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed, University of 


Chicago. 

Alexander R. Gordon, United Theo- 
logical College, Montreal. 

James Moffatt. Union 
Seminary, N. Y. 

James A. Montgomery, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Archibald T. Robertson, 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 

James Hardy Ropes, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Andrew Sledd, Emory University. 

J. M. Powis Smith. University of Chi- 
cago. 

Charles C 

William R 
Toronto. 

Walter Russell Bowie, Grace Church, 
New York. 

George Dahl, Yale University 


Theological 


Southern 


Torrey, Yale University. 
Taylor, University of 


Frederick C. Grant, Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary. 

William A. Irwin, University of Chi- 
cago. 

William L. Sperry, Harvard University 
Divinity School. 

Leroy Waterman, University of Michi- 
gan. 

Millar Burrows, Yale University. 

Clarence T. Craig, Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology. 

Abdel R. Wentz, Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Kyle M. Yates, Southern 
Theological Seminary. 

William F. Albright, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

J. Philip Hyatt, Vanderbilt University. 

Herbert G. May, Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology. 

James Muilenburg. Pacific School of 
Religion. 

Harry M. Orlinsky, Jewish Institute 
of Religion. 

Fleming James. School of Theology, 
University of the South. Sewanee, Tenn. 


Baptist 


Interdenominational leaders who at 
various times gave executive and ad- 
ministrative guidance to the committee 
included: Robert M. Hopkins, Hugh S. 
Magill, Harold McAfee Robinson, Roy 
G. Ross, Walter D. Howell, Arlo A. 
Brown and Paul C. Payne. 

September 30 is scheduled to be a 
day of honor—honor for Saint Jerome, 
for Johann Gutenberg and for the role 
of the Bible in our religious and national 
heritage. The Revised Standard Ver- 
sion Bible observances to be held 
across the land that evening will not be 
complete unless millions of Americans 
remember to give honor and gratitude 
also to the members of the Standard 
Bible Committee for setting up the 
newest milestone in Bible history. 


Gandhi Had a Favorite Jail 


ANY of the great men of 
history have spent time in 
jail. Long ago Jesus pointed 

out that one generation slays the 
prophets and another generation 
builds monuments in their honor. 

In our day, Mahatma Gandhi 
spent much time in jail. He was 
confined for 2,089 days in Indian 
prisons, and 249 days in South Af- 
rican jails—a total of more than 
six years behind the bars. He had 
no horror of imprisonment, no 
sense of being disgraced. On the 
contrary, he actually enjoyed prison 
life. On one occasion when he was 
at liberty, he startled a friend by 
stopping in front of a high wall, 
stroking it as one does a horse, and 
exclaiming: “‘This is my favorite 
jail!”’ 

Mr. Gandhi's imprisonments 
came as the consequence of his ef- 
forts to win freedom for his people. 
He was opposed to violent revolu- 
tion, but insistent that the British 
let his people go. His campaigns 


God’s Living Letters . . 


of non-violent, non-cooperation 
were based on these ideas: 

1. When confronted with flag- 
rant evildoing, never acquiesce or 
consent to it. Therefore, British 
rule of India must not be accepted, 
but resisted. 2. Never resist evil 
with evil. Therefore, do not take up 
arms against Britain. A new type 
of resistance must be substituted 
for revolutionary war. 8. Resist 
evil with good. Therefore, engage 
in non-violent non-cooperation with 
the alien government. At an- 
nounced times refuse to pay taxes, 
resign government positions, and in 
other ways refuse to help the evil- 
doers continue their evildoing. 
5. Have faith in the power of sac- 
rificial non-violence. 

At one time more than 60,000 
Indian patriots were in British 
prisons in their own land in their 
non-violent struggle for independ- 
ence. And the fact is written into 
history that national freedom for 
India came without armed warfare. 


-by Kirby Page 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Work Campers Report 


Hope for Peace 


From July 5-25 I was one of nineteen 
young people and young adults at St. 
Etienne, France. Our work there was to 
help a cooperative association of laborers 
and professional men build housing facili- 
ties for their families. 

This cooperative group, which is almost 
entirely Protestant in membership, was 
formed after the second world war by men 
whose vital faith prompted them to help 
themselves. While others waited for the 
government to do something for them, this 
group formed a cooperative association 
which has been an example of a real 
Christian community to all of the campers. 
The men work on this project themselves 
in order to cut expenses, each man re- 
ceiving a stated amount of credit for 
each hour’s work. Because all the men 
have full-time employment, they usually 
do their work on the housing project be- 
fore and after their regular work each 
day. The campers worked six days a 
week, from 6 to 12 and from 4 to 6, and 
Bible study was held twice weekly in the 
afternoon. Other discussions and talks 
took place after supper each day. Group 
worship was held each morning immedi- 
ately after arising and each night just 
after supper. 

The experience at St. Etienne was a 
rich one for all of us, as people of eight 
nationalities united with a common faith 
and a common purpose. We could feel 
the warmth of fellowship that the mem- 
bers of the cooperative group had with 
each other, and this warm fellowship was 
freely extended to each camper. 

I wish with all my heart that every 
member of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
could have a work camp experience at 
some time in his life, for I feel that it 
deepens one’s faith and at the same time 
does more than would seem possible to 
promote international understanding. We 
were all surprised when the leader of the 
group told us one day of the effect the 
camp was having on many people not 
even in the cooperative group. 

We are now at College Cevenol for 
three more weeks of work camp. Here 
we have 32 campers from 11 countries. In 
my tent there are 7 people from 6 differ- 
ent countries. Here we have the same 
approximate schedule as at St. Etienne, 
except that we are working less and hav- 
ing more Bible study and discussion. 

T have never lost the thrill of being 
here with Christians of other nations, for 
I feel very privileged to have this oppor- 
tunity; and I think it worth noting that 
despite our differences of race, national- 
ity, and cultural background I still do not 
feel that the situation is unusual. In- 
stead, it is just as natural as working 
with old friends at home. The harmony 
and fellowship which prevails in our 
work camp has given all of us the hope 
that nations can some day settle their 
differences and live together in peace, 

CLIFFORD CALDWELL. 
Work Camper, College Cevenol, Le Cham- 
bou sur Lignon (Haute Loire) France. 


P. S. For reference purposes, I am from 
Blountville, Tenn., and am a rising Mid- 
dler at Union Theological Seminary in 
Richmond. 


At St. Etienne and College Cevenol 


I have been in two ecumenical work 
camps in France this summer. 

I would like to state from the very be- 
ginning that attending work camp this 
summer has been the most exciting and 
broadening experience in my education for 
life. . 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1952 


At St. Etienne, France, the first work 
camp I attended, we helped a group of 
French workmen called “Castors” (it 
means beavers) who, aside from having 
their regular jobs, were building their 
own homes. If they did not do the work 
themselves the problem of expense would 
be so great that they would be unable to 
have a home of their own. We did such 
jobs as helping to make cinder blocks, 
leveling the ground for lawns, painting, 
digging trenches for pipes and placing 
titles for roofs. To place the tiles on the 
roof it was necessary to make a human 
chain of 25 young people from all over 
the world. A German boy who had been 
in Hitler’s army passed a tile to a girl 
from Holland, whose country his army had 
invaded and occupied during the war only 
a few years ago, and a black boy from 
North Africa passed this same tile to a 
white girl from the United States. But 
all such differences were forgotten in the 
fact that each was passing the tile for 
the same purpose. It was the hope of 
each that this house would be a house of 
peace. We worked side by side with such 
a hope in our minds. It was wonderful 
actually to be working for peace with 
deeds instead of words. 

The spiritual side of the work camp also 
made a deep impression on me. We did 
not set aside just one special time of day 
for worship and discussion with the name 
of Jesus Christ being mentioned, but it 
was heard along with the noise of shovel 
and pick in the earth while the campers 
worked together. It was quite different 
music from that of an organ in a church 
which many people think is the only place 
in which God dwells. But he can just as 
well be in a ditch with a group of young 
work campers who may not all speak the 
same language but who all love the same 
God. 

We are now in the midst of a second 
work camp at College Cevenol at Cham- 
bon, France, where we are digging a 
drainage canal for the college. It is an 
international college and we hope that we 
can add something to the international 
feeling here even if it is only a pipe! 

It is my wish and hope that more young 
people can have a work camp experience 
also. It has certainly helped my outlook 
on life and T hope you can use this in your 
OUTLOOK also. I do sincerely feel that 
if more nations worked together instead 
of only talking always, the world would 
be in a permanent state of peace. Through 
work we join hands with people all over 
the world and then are we joined with a 
pair of hands which contain the scars of 
nails driven in His hands for a lasting 
peace in the hearts of all men. May we 
always clasp hands with Him. 


VESTA MARSHALL. 
Work Camper, College Cevenol, Le Cham- 
bon-Lignon Haute-Loire, France. 


Language of Work 


Four months ago I thought I had wit- 
nessed for Christ. Today I feel that I 
know what witnessing really means. Dur- 
ing the summer I was a part of an ecu- 
menical work camp which witnessed to 
Christ better than any testimony I have 
ever experienced. 

What is it about this work camp that 
was so powerful and penetrating? If you 
have ever given yourself unsparingly to 
toil and sacrifice for the work of Christ 
you can understand. Work camp was a 
human witness where young and old peo- 
ple gave their whole life to a task for 
iod. Although work campers shovelled, 
carried stones, hauled tile, built houses, 
dug ditches, etc., work was not a curse 


but a means of discovering God and ex- 
pressing his love. I realized this summer 
that the best language to preach Christ 
is the language of work. 

In our particular work camp there were 
twelve different countries represented. 
The language barrier would seem inevi- 
table but immediately we realized that 
what we couldn’t express in words could 
better be expressed in work. Work joined 
us together in Jesus Christ. There was 
no division in work camp according to 
culture or social class. Instead, it pro- 
claimed to the divided world that in Christ 
it is still possible today to collaborate, to 
understand and love each other. 

Work camp was not all work. Through 
the fellowship of prayer, meditation and 
discussions the camp was even more bound 
together in Christ. 


HARRIETT C. WATSON. 
Work Camp: St. Etienne, France. Home: 
Parkton, N. C. 


Building in Hearts Goes On 


Agape Work Camp. 

I don’t suppose that a really large 
number of people will ever set eyes on 
this column of words. But for those of 
you who do, there might be a rewarding 
glance at a new facet of the great Chris- 
tian offensive. 

I write this from one of the most beau- 
tiful spots in the world—the Piedmont 
Alps of northern Italy. This is the site 
of one of the most famous ecumenical 
work camps in operation. For seven 
years young men and women have come 
here in the summer to work together on 
a common project and have found in do- 
ing this an experience profound and dis- 
turbing. 

You see, we are the same youths who 
but a few short years ago were involved 
in the greatest struggle the world has 
ever seen. We come not only from every 
major country in the world but also from 
every major army in the world. We rep- 
resent every walk of life and every back- 
ground. Our purpose is to work, to build 
here at Agape a plant or group of build- 
ings dedicated to God. We find in doing 
this that we also build something in our 
very hearts that will also last through 
the years. 

We work eight hours a day, eight full 
hours. I am still amazed at the people 
that I find laboring at my side. There is 
an ex-Luftwaffe pilot, and younger Ger- 
man who was a Brown Shirt; an English 
boy whose home was bombed out; an 
Italian who was on a demolition squad— 
and so it goes. Even those who are too 
young to have had a direct connection 
with the fighting come from a_ back- 
ground that should make it difficult for 
us to mix. But we find that as the days 
pass, as we get to know each other, share 
in work, play, fun, and rest, that there 
is a real bond between us. We all be- 
lieve in a common God. We all desire a 
better, safer world. We all believe that 
God through Christ can give us these 
things. 

Now the work here is almost finished, 
the plant is completed, but the building 
in our hearts goes on. We part with the 
knowledge that there are evidences of 
Christ and his work all over the world. 
No barrier can cut off this Christianity, 
no curtain can black-out God’s light. We 
are not really people who belong to dif- 
ferent armies after all, but are rather all 
members of a greater army. We, and the 
more than 1,000 who have gone before 
us here, are representatives of different 
regiments of the only army in the world 
that stands a chance of winning in the 
long-run. 


JIM LAUGHLIN. 
Engineering student of Edinburg, Texas, 
studying at the University of Texas. 
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EDITORIAL 


Our Church—Problem or Answer? 





People all across our church will re- 
gret to see the news carried here last 
week, reporting the recent meeting of 
the Continuing Church group in Weaver 
ville, N. C 

That meeting. continuing similar ac 
tivities of recent vears, appears to in- 
dicate that men who gathered there are 
setting their goals to do everything they 
can to keep a wedge of separation driven 
in the heart of American Presbyterian- 
ism. They do not say so in these words 
but their affirmed plans have the result 
of seeking to make perpetual the divis 
ion in the great Presbyterian family ot 
our nation. The Continuing Church 
group has declared that, regardless of 
how the chureh may vote through its 
constituted processes, it will never re 
cognize the validity of such action and 
that it is determined to form a “contin- 
ning church,” separate and apart from 
the great family in which our roots are 
planted 

Such a declaration has long been de 
plored by the church at large. It is to 
be regretted in regard to any issue; it is 


a thousand pities that such should be 
true today when there is a clear move- 
ment toward a greater unity in the 
Christian witness in every part of the 
world. 

The CC group, by its continuing de- 
claration of opposition, even before a 
proposed plan is before us, clearly in- 
dicates that its opposition to a united 
Presbyterian witness is not based on 
No plan 

with USA, United or any other Pres- 
byterians, it is presumed, would make 


logic. It is simply opposed! 


any difference. They simply call upon 
our people to perpetuate division in the 
Presbyterian family. It is a sad com- 
mentary that any group in our church 
should be guilty of this in the Presby- 
terian Church, which has been in the 
forefront of the greatest united efforts in 
Christendom. To promote such a ten- 
dency is to betray our finest heritage. 

Does this really mean, then, that no 
plan, no possible arrangement between 
the Presbyterian forees in America, 
would alter this announced intention? 
If words have any meaning it would 
seem so. 

The CC body, in one of its reports, 
claimed that ‘fa small, but influential, 
and well organized group of ministers 
are (is )determined to take us into this 
union if possible.’’ This is used to try 
to justify the intensive organization ot 
the CC group, but to anyone who knows 
anything at all of what goes on in our 
church, it is absurd. There is and has 
been no organization at all, large or 
small, except by the CC group. The 
only reason the General Assembly has 
voted with an increasing preponderance 
in recent years for measures which look 
toward union is simply that the num- 
ber of those favoring this step increases 
yearly and the number opposing it is de- 
creasing yearly. No one can point, with 
the slightest trace of accuracy, to any 
organization working for reunion § in 
past years or now. Furthermore, the pro- 
ponents of reunion have kept the agree- 
ment of 1948 both in letter and in spirit 
and have put aside all efforts to have 
any plan of reunion brought before the 
Assembly until 1953 or later. 

However, as much as it might be re- 
gretted, the determined action of the 
CC group in setting out to organized 
the church presbytery-by-presbytery and 
chureh-by-chureh, plus the setting up of 
a $35,000 budget to finance its pre 
gram of opposition, may compel the pro- 
ponents of reunion to do what they were 
compelled to do in the case of the Fed- 
eral Council and for the same reason 
set up some kind of responsible effort 
to make sure that the faets get to the 
people in order to offset the distortions 
and fears and misrepresentations which 
are being scattered abroad. 

Immediately after the Weaverville 
meeting of the CC group was reported in 
n Asheville, N. C 
erville woman wrote this letter to the 


, hewspaper, a Weav- 


same paper (Asheville Citizen, Aug 


» 


.)- 
wads 


“Side by side in today’s paper there 
are two articles that seem incongruous. 
A famous evangelist says that we must 
unite in Christ to save America. The 
other article announces that a certain 
branch of a certain church is fighting 
for continued separation. 

“Our only child was flown to Korea 
on April 1, and died there on June 4 
We asked him what we felt that he was 
going to fight for. 

‘His answer was: ‘For security. peace, 
unity and one world.’ If unity does not 
start in the churches. where is it to 
start? Who is to set the example? 
When [I read of groups who fight for 
continued separation while our country 
faces the great peril that the evangelist 
tells about, then I know that our son’s 
death must have been in vain. 

“Mother of a Very Young Veteran.” 


Is the Presbyterian Church in this in- 
stance going to be part of the problem 
of a divided world, or, in loyalty to its 
best traditions and to the unifying gos- 
pel of Christ, will it be the answer? 





‘In Passing | 


THE LUND CONFERENCE 





LEONARD HODGSON, of Oxfor d, 

quoted here last week, had some in- 
teresting and instructive words to say 
at Lund by way of differentiating be- 
twen argument and discussion. 

* * * 

DISCUSSION rather than argument was 

urged by Dr. Hodgson. “In arguing,” 
he said, ‘‘each party thinks he knows 
what he stands for; he is trying to put 
forward arguments that will not only 
enable the other to understand it but 
persuade him to change his mind and 
come round to holding it. In discussion, 
the different parties are aware of being 
faced by something which is a problem 
to them all; they are not trying to con- 
vert one another each to his own view 
so much as to help one another to a 
fuller understanding of the mystery of 
how the reality has looked so different 
to men coming to it by different ap- 
proaches. It may be that this fuller un- 
derstanding will lead to the reconcilia- 
tion of different as partial apprehensions 
of the same truth seen from different 
approaches.” 

* * * 

A GREAT and moving statement from 

Lund forms the introductory chapter 
to the final report of the conference 
Called, ‘A Word to the Church,” it will 
appear in these columns. It is penetrat- 
ing and it should lead us to repentance 
and amendment of life. 


* * * 
PRESBYTERIANS, U. S., at the Lund 
meeting included: John Newton 


Thomas, of the Union Seminary faculty, 
the official delegate; Ralph Bucy, for the 
youth group; and James E. Fogartie, 
Fort Smith, Ark., pastor. 
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ONLY ONE THING WRONG 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“If one member suffers, all the mem- 
bers share its suffering.’’—I Cor. 12:26, 
Moffatt. 


P to five minutes before midnight 
the motor had been roaring along 
just as the manufacturers adver- 

tised. At that moment, for no particu- 
lar reason, something went wrong. 
Only one thing, not a big thing either— 
just one of the piston rods. It broke 
dead in two, and anyone who knows 
anything about gasoline motors knows 
what happened to that engine. The 
car had to be towed into town and left 
there. Only one thing was wrong with 
it, just one crack across one piece of 
metal; but in less time than it has 
taken the eye to scan this sentence, the 
crack turned into a crash. 

If you have a row of ten tomato 
plants and one of them is feeble you 
can take it out and no harm is done. 
If you have a pile of 100 one-dollar 
bills and one of them is counterfeit, 
you can take out the bad bill and still 
have ninety-nine good dollars left. But 
a car engine is not like a row of plants 
or a pile of bills. Every part is con- 
nected with every other part. There 
are no extras. It all belongs, and it 
must all be in working shape, or the 
whole thing will run down or even 
break down. 

The same thing is true of more com- 
plicated mechanisms, the human body 
for instance. Paul expresses the truism 
that if one member suffers, all suffer 
with it. When one tooth is aching, it 
is small comfort to know that it’s only 
one tooth. When a sinus pain is taking 
the top of your head off, it is a feeble 
consolation to reflect that the back of 
your head doesn’t hurt. In order to die 
of cancer, it is not necessary to have 


cancers all over. One is enough. 


™ HIS is true in the realm of per- 
sonality, just as in mechanics 

and biology. We can see it more 
readily in others than in ourselves. 
We may be aware that something is 
wrong with us; we forget that we are 
all in one piece. We think of each 
particular sin as if it were a counterfeit 
dollar—the rest of our little fortune is 
intact. The rest of us is perfectly good. 
“Yes, I know I’m lazy. . . . Yes, I do 
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have a bad temper. Yes, it’s true 
I'm selfish but that is only one 
thing wrong. Otherwise I’m absolutely 
sound.”’ 

When someone else puts up this sort 
of argument we can see what nonsense 
it is. Personality is not a set of separate 
and distinct traits and habits. Person- 
ality is a very closely interconnected 
organism; every part grows out of and 
grows into every other part. A break 
anywhere, rottenness anywhere, will not 
stay where it is. Laziness is only one 
thing, but it affects every possible 
virtue a man has; it cuts down his 
moral stature. The lazy man is less 
good in every way than he would be if 
he did not have this ‘“‘one’’ failing. Bad 
temper, selfishness—who likes to live 
around people who have “only” these 
defects? There is no such thing, really, 
*> sin. Even if a man were 
no more than a pile of jackstraws, dis- 
turbing one piece disturbs the others. 
But every man is all of one piece, and to 
say of any defect or sin that it is only 
one thing wrong is as far off the truth 
as it would be for the garage man to 
tell the owner of that smashed-up 
engine, ‘‘Never mind, there’s only one 
piece wrong.” 


as “only one’ 


O it is with society at large. Men 
are made for life in community. 
not for separate existences. One 

man is no man, as the old Greek motto 
said. It is true, the individual has a 
high and inestimable value; but his 
value is not in himself alone, it is also 
in his relationships. A bad man does 
not maintain good relationships; he 
does not confine his evil to himself. 
Individuals cannot be “lost’’ without 
loss to the whole community of which 
they should be living parts. 

We only half-see this. Take only 
one out of many illustrations: our treat- 
ment of criminals. We know that what 
a criminal does affects society, or other- 
wise there would be little point in 
punishing him at all. If his sins were 
strictly between him and his God, we 
could leave him to his Maker. But we 
know that what he does affects us all, 


so we send him off to prison or other- 
wise penalize him, for his own good (as 
we say) and for the good of the com- 
munity. But at that point our vision 
ends. What we do to him in prison, and 
how we treat him when he gets out of 
prison, show that we forgot about the 
principle of community. If we were 
consistent, in dealing with criminals we 
should bend every effort to one end: to 
restore this man to community, to make 
him helpful to others as he has hitherto 
been harmful. Instead, what do we do? 
In too many cases, we simply lock him 
up and forget about him. One of the 
recent prison riots was in a state peni- 
tentiary where there were (and pre- 
sumably still are) more than 600 idle 
prisoners. The place has jobs for 430 
of its prisoners, but at the time of the 
outbreak there were more than 1,000 
inmates. Most of the prisoners there- 
fore have nothing to do, literally noth- 
ing, except for a 30-minute ‘‘close-order 
drill’’ every morning. They lie in their 
hot cells day and night and brood. 


OU who read these lines are no 
doubt a _ law-abiding peaceful 
citizen. What would you be like 

if for months and perhaps years you 
had to live in one cell with absolutely 
nothing to do? You would be hardly fit 
for human company when you got out. 
We put prisoners away because they are 
anti-social and then treat them so as to 
make them more anti-social still. And 
when they get out, what then? Would 
you, or would many you know, give a 
job to a known ex-convict? In too few 
places, some persons who count have 
waked up to the idea that the only 
sensible thing to do about persons who 
have broken community is to help them 
to fit somehow into community. 

When a man goes wrong, it is of no 
use to say, it’s only one man. He lives 
too close to the rest of us. And if he 
is not mended, the rest of society may 
some day be past mending. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Founded 1744 
The only secondary school under the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A, Fully aceredited. 
Graduates in 55 colleges and universities. 
College Preparatory and General. Grades 
7-12. Small classes. Boys taught how to 
study. Remedial reading, art, shop, all 
sports, golf. Midway between Baltimore 
and Phila. For information and catalog 
write: 
Chas. W. Blaker, Th. M., Headmaster, 
Box 102, Colora, Md. 
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ARE UPON THIS 
REMARKABLE COLLEGE 
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CHURCH NEWS 
N. C. Couneil’s Work 


For Migrants Grows 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character The 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


North Carolina News Letter 


united efforts of the churches 
cooperating in the North Carolina 
Council of Churches made possible a 
significant ministry to the migrant 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- workers, of whom more than 10,000 
mate; modern buildings; excellent come into the state during the year. 
equipment. The Council has added three new 

A splendidly trained faculty of workers to its staff to serve this need. 
Christian men and women. A program of child care was added for 

A good place for an investment. the first time in the Elizabeth City and 


R. B. PURDUM, President Hendersonville areas. Camp managers 








and migrants lent full support. City 





CHOOSING A COLLEGE 


Early in high school, the future college student should 
send for catalogues and begin to evaluate colleges by 
these criteria: 

Recognition and standing 

Christian emphasis 

Proportion of faculty to students 

Faculty degrees 

Amount of endowment per student 

Library and laboratory facilities 

Social and cultural opportunities 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE, DECATUR, GA. 


Affiliated with Presbyterian Church U. S. 











. s A source of distinguished Christian 
oe leadership continuously since 1849, 
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WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men 
Fulton, Missouri 
A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive 
service in training leaders for Chureh, State, Business and the Pro- 
fessions. 
For catalog and information write 


WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., President 











KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ©@ Coeducational @® Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences 
Fully accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business 
education. FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, 
(2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty- 
acre campus. Intra-mural sports. Dormitories. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog and illustrated hooklet 

R.vT F.. LISTON, President, Rox P. Bristol, Tenn. 

















CENTRE GRADUATES HELP MAKE 


HISTORY 
A fully accredited Liberal Arts college founded 
1819 Coordinate education. Two beautiful 


campuses. Joint classes Presbyterian affilia- 
tion. Send now for fully illustrated booklet to 


Walter A. Groves, President 
CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY, Box 401-0, Danville, Kentucky 





and state officials were high in their 
praise of the Council’s work and 
pointed to a reduction in the usual 
“local problems.” 


Full Observance of RSV 
Bible Publication Nears 

Interest in the publication of the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Bible is 
increasing daily throughout the synod. 
Already more than 40 communities, 
sometimes including entire counties, 
are planning observances on September 
30. In addition, many churches will 
make the RSV publication a significant 
item in their observances of Religious 
Education Week and Rally Day pro- 
grams. 


Synod, at Davidson, Will 
Receive Recommendations 

Ralph A. Felton of Drew Seminary, 
completing a survey of synod’s home 
missions; the Assembly’s Moderator, W. 
A. Alexander; and John Oliver Nelson 
of the Yale Divinity School were sched- 
uled as the headline speakers at the 
meeting of the Synod of North Carolina 
at Davidson early in September. Rec- 
ommendations offered synod by its 
council include: (1) approval of a 
permanent office building, (2) annual 
election of a moderator-nominee, (3) 
and presbytery stewardship conferences 
immediately following the meeting of 
synod. Church Extension leaders were 
to. recommend (1) group hospital in- 
surance for all their workers, and (2) 
a department of town and country 
church to be established at Union Semi- 
nary. The Committee on Educational 
Institutions was expected to ask for a 
full-scale study of the synod’s seven 
educational institutions. 


Jernigan Reports on 
First Year at Queens 


President Charlton C. Jernigan, com- 
pleting his first year at Queens College, 
says that “liberal education today must 
do a double job: it must acquaint 
young people with the best thought of 
all the past, and it must apply this 
thinking to the problems of the pres- 
ent.’’ A small liberal arts college offers 
the best opportunity for such a pro- 
gram, he insists. Reviewing some of 
the developments at Queens, Dr. Jerni- 
gan says the David Ovens physical edu- 
cation building should be under con- 





If You Are 
A HIGH SCHOOL JUNIOR 
LOOK AHEAD TO 1953-54 


write for Information about 
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struction by Christmas; an adult eve- 
ning college, begun last year, has met 
an encouraging response, with courses 
ranging from esthetics to advertising; 
what is called ‘‘the best college store in 
the state’ has been refurbished and is 
called ‘“‘Diana’s Den’’; new rugs have 
ben laid in the Belk Chapel; and 40 
ancient bathrooms in two dormitories 
have been modernized. 


Miscellany 


Plans call for an increase in synod’s 
religious education staff from three 
to five members. Wilmington’s 
Presbyterian churches plan two signifi- 
cant joint efforts for the fall and win- 
ter: a leadership school and simultane- 
ous preaching services along with a 
visitation evangelism effort. . . . The 
recently built Chapel-on-the-Boardwalk 
at Wrightsville Beach is a source of 
pride to all, greatly increasing its serv- 
ice to visitors who come from all over 
the state and country. 


E. D. WITHERSPOON. 
Wilmington. 


Pastor’s Sermon Gets 


Far-Flung Results 
Oklahoma News Letter 


The men of St. Luke’s Methodist 
church in Oklahoma City rallied to put 
into deeds their pastor’s sermon of last 
April 22 and on August 6 came for- 
ward with World Assistance, Inc., to 
carry it cut on a world-scale. The ex- 
ecutive committee and trustees of the 
corporation include white and Negro 
men of Methodist, Presbyterian, Chris- 
tian, Southern Baptist and Disciples 
churches plus_ representatives of 
Kiwanis clubs. Chapters of the organ- 
ization have been formed not only in 
Oklahoma and Texas but as far away as 
Ohio, Indiana and California. The plan 
which grew from John L. Peters’ ser- 
mon seeks to develop strength within 
the community, then to branch out to 
other interested areas. Money is being 
raised in this country to help people in 
other countries take care of themselves. 
No governmental agency is involved in 
the operation. A three-fold program, 
directed at situations in India, involves 
public health, literacy and agriculture 


(including village industry). Backers 
call it the Christian answer to com- 
munism. 


Churches Pledge Resources to 
Fight Juvenile Delinquency 

Resources of churches in Oklahoma 
City have been pledged to local author- 
ities in efforts to combatrecent out- 
breaks of juvenile delinquency and 
beatings by teen-age gangs. A resolu- 
tion by the Oklahoma City Council of 
Churches making the offer was sent to 
the country attorney, police chief, 
sheriff, juvenile court judges and su- 
perintendent of schools. ‘‘We feel with 
you that this is a serious situation 
which should be controlled immedi- 
ately,’’ the council said. ‘‘And we feel 
that the churches of the city have a re- 
sponsibility in helping to prevent any 
further incidents.’’ (RNS) 


United Church Men Plan 
Oklahoma City Chapter 

A chapter of United Church Men ap- 
pears to be well along toward organiza- 
tion in Oklahoma City. Lem T. Jones 
of Kansas City is leading the national 
group in similar pioneering efforts in a 
dozen cities. September 21 is set for 
the date of organization here. The goal 
of UCM is to reach every man in the 
community for the churches, to pro- 
mote Christian brotherhood, give serv- 
ice to youth, emphasize the Bible and 
better the community. . . One of the 
“Call Projects” of the United Christian 
Youth Movement nears completion. 
The young people have roughed in the 
building called the Billy Hooton Chapel. 
Now skilled laborers are needed. This 
job called for steady, organized effort; 
not merely spare-time service. Other 
‘Call Projects” are scheduled. 
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Miscellany 

Mangum’s First church scheduled a 
celebration of its 50th birthday for Sep- 
tember 7, with elaborate preparations. 

. Eleven neighborhood meetings in 
Oklahoma City have been planned to 
welcome the Revised Standard Version 
of the Biblue on September 30. 
St. Andrew’s church has been air-con- 
ditioned. Westminster church 
(USA) has a new building, dedicated 
last May, and Central church (U. §.), 
moving into new quarters last year, 
finds its membership touching 600, with 
additional classroom space needed... . 
Seventh-Day Adventists of Oklahoma 
have established a disaster depot and 
local welfare agency here to meet emer- 
gencies in the state. Adventists have 
announced plans to double their mem- 
bership by the time of the next world 
meeting of their denomination in 1954 
at San Francisco. 
J. MARTIN SINGLETON. 








CARILLONIC BELLS 


Like the beckoning of 
a gentle spirit 


In most neighborhoods there 
are many good people who need 
a special reminding, a friendly 
persuasion that reaches into 
their hearts and brings them to 
church. ‘‘Carillonic Bells,’’ send- 
ing their inspiring message, 
provide exactly that persuasion. 
And the people who respond 
come to the church whose 
“‘“voice’”’ speaks to them. 

Any church can afford 
“‘Carillonic Bells’’—a tower 
isn’t required. This electronic 
carillon, made only by Schul- 
merich is remarkable for its 
beauty of tone and crystal 
clarity. More than 1,500 tower 
installations attest its su- 
periority. Write for descriptive 

literature. 


Carillonic Bells | 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
43130 Carillon Hill 
Sellersville, Pennsylvania 


*‘Carillonic Bells’ is a trade- 
mark for products of 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 














No. 6 in a series 


What Is Good Congregational 


Singing? 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


OW can we know that we have 


zo0od congregational singing? 
Some leaders think that the height 
of congregational singing has heen at 
tained when the largest possible volume 
of sound has issued from the throats of 
the people. If so, an electronic volume 
meter could determine which of two 
congregations will ‘‘outsing” the other. 
John Wesley was too wise to accept 
such a shallow test for determining ex- 
cellence of praise. In the Minutes of 
Conference, 1746, he instructed his early 
Methodist preachers to interrupt a noisy 
hymn and ask questions to the congre- 
gation: “‘Now do you know what you 
said last? 
you sing it as to God, with the spirit 
and understanding also?’’ 


Did it suit your case? Did 


If the singing of a congregation meets 
the following four tests, the singing cer- 
tainly could be considered superior. 


1. The congregation sings with under- 
standing and spirit. 


The apostle Paul said, “] will sing 
with the spirit and [I will sing with the 
mind also” (I Cor. 14:15). The thought 
and emotion contained in the text of a 
hymn must be understood and felt by 
each singer. The music is simply a ve- 
hicle for the joint expression of these 
ideas and feelings. John Wesley has 
this advice for singers who desire to 
sing with sincerity and intelligence 


‘Above all, sing spiritually. Have an 
eve to God in every word you sing. Aim 
at pleasing him more than yourself, or 
any other creature. In order to do this, 
attend strictly to the sense of what you 
sing, and see that your heart is not car- 
ried away with the sound, but offered to 
God continually; so shall your singing 
be such as the Lord will approve of here, 





From John Wesl y's 1761 list 


as vou ean. 


vou. 


Sing modestly. 
from the rest of the 
harmony 
clear melodious sound. 

Sing in time. 
not run before nor stay behind it 


to sing too slow. 


Above all, sing spiritually. 
vou sing. 
ture. 


heaven. 


Directions for Congregational 
Singing 
Sing all. See that you join with the congregation as frequently 
Let not a slight degree of weakness or weariness hinder 
If it is a cross to you, take it up, and vou will find it a blessing. 
Sing lustily, and with a good courage. 
vou are half-dead or half-asleep; but lift up vour voice with strength. 
Be no more afraid of your voice now, nor more ashamed of its being 
heard, than when vou sing the songs of Satan. 
Do not bawl, so as to be heard above or distinet 
congregation 


but strive to unite your voices together so as to make one 


Whatever time is sung, be sure to keep with it. Do 
: but attend close to the leading 
voices, and move therewith as exactly as you ean; and take care not 
This drawling way naturally steals o nall who are 
lazy ; and it is high time to drive it out from among us, and sing all 
our tunes just as quick as we did at first. 

Have an eye to God in every word 
Aim at pleasing him more than yourself, or any other crea- 
In order to do this, attend strietly to the sense of what you 
sing, and see that vour heart is not earried away with the sound, but 
offered to God continually; so shall vour singing be such as the Lord 


will approve of here, and reward you when he cometh in the clouds of 


Additional copies of Wesley's Direction 
lishers, 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
For inserting in hymnals, 


s may t 


seware of singing as if 


that you may not destroy the 


e secured from Outlook Pub- 


25 for 25ec; 50e per 100 
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and reward you when he cometh in the 
clouds of heaven.” 
2. The congregation sings musically. 


Good congregational singing obeys 
such simple musical rules as united at- 
tack, spirited movement at tempo set by 
the organist or pianist, blended firm 
tone, and vital rhythm. Wesley has 
forthright practical advice for achieving 
this. 


“Sing lustily, and with a good cour- 
age. Beware of singing as if you are 
half-dead or half-asleep; but lift up 
your voice with strength. Be no more 
afraid of your voice now, nor more 
ashamed of its being heard, than when 
you sing the songs of Satan. 

“Sing modestly. Do not hawl, so as 
to be heard above or distinct from the 
rest of the congregation—that you may 
not destroy the harmony—but strive to 
unite your voices together so as to make 
one clear melodious sound. 

“Sing in time. Whatever time is sung 
be sure to keep with it. Do not run be- 
fore nor stay behind it; but attend close 
to the leading voices, and move there- 
with as exactly as you can; and take 
care not to sing too slow. This drawling 
Way naturally steals on all who are 
lazy; and it is high time to drive it out 
from among us, and sing all our tunes 
just as quick as we did at first.” 


3. All of the congregation sings. 


“Let the people praise thee, O God: 
let all the people praise thee.”’ All Chris- 
tians assembled in worship, regardless 
of native musical ability or vocal skill, 
should lift their hearts and voices to the 
Throne of Grace. The aged saint, the 
child, the business executive, the house- 
wife—all should sing. Even those few 
who feel that they cannot carry a tune 
should at least open the hymnal and 
thoughtfully read the words of the hymn 
while others sing. As Wesley says: 


“Sing all. See that you join with the 
congregation as frequently as you can. 
Let not a slight degree of weakness or 
weariness hinder you. If it is a cross to 
you, take it up. and you will find it a 
blessing.”’ 


4. The congregation sings a wide vari- 
iety of good hymns. 


The congregation which can sing only 
a dozen or so old favorites acceptably 
can hardly be said to have the quality 
of singing found in another enterprising 
congregation which knows a hundred or 
more excellent hymns. <A student ac- 
quainted only with the contemporary 
American novel can hardly be considered 
a well-rounded scholar of American and 
British literature. He has missed the 
inspired works of Shakespeare, Milton, 
and other great writers. So a congrega- 
tion which wanders through a score of 
familiar songs, even though it rotates in 
an accomplished fashion, is missing the 
vast treasures of hymnody to be found in 
the pages of our good hymnals. 


NEXT WEEK we shall discuss the in- 
fluences which determine the kind of 
singing found in a church. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Solomon Begins His Reign 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 21, 1952 


For Study: I Kings 1:28-40; 2:1-4; 3:1-15; 6:11-14; 8 
Printed Text: I Kings 1:38-40; 3:3-9; 8:27-30 


Solomon was compelled to face life’s 
responsibilities, while he was still a very 
young man. 


1. Solomon Assumes Responsibility— 
I Kings 1-2 


King David was old and decrepit and 
the time of his departure was at hand. 
Adonijah, his eldest son, naturally re- 
garded himself as the heir to the throne, 
but David and the dominant faction in 
the court, guided by Nathan, the 
prophet, and Bath-Sheba, David’s fav- 
orite wife, were determined that the 
honor should go to Solomon, Bath- 
Sheba’s son. Adonijah attempted to 
consolidate his position and to win the 
allegiance of the key men of the king- 
dom, but his designs were suspected and 
his hopes dashed by the sudden corona- 
tion of Solomon while David was still 
alive. 

It is a most realistic story. Professor 
D. C. Simpson in the Abingdon Bible 
Commentary says: 


“The author rises to superb heights of 
artistic skill in depicting the last mom- 
ents of the aged king (1:1-4); the dan- 
gers of confusion in the leadership of 
the nation caused by the uncertainty as 
to David's rightful successor; the plots 
and counterplots within the court; 
Adonijah’s hastily conceived plot and 
furtive banquet (1:5-10); the cunning 
subtlety, rather than statesmanship of 
the aged Nathan, who had once been the 
bold exponent of the moral law of a God 
of justice and forgiveness, but now ap- 
pears to be little more than a common 
wire-puller in a court torn by the claims 
of conflicting worldly interests (1:11- 
31); and the once beautiful, but now ag- 
ing Bath-Sheba’s equally guileful inter- 
vention on behalf of her beloved son. 
The dramatic outcome of it all is seen in 
Solomon’s immediate triumph (1:32- 
40), and in the crushing effect of the 
news of this on Adonijah’s fellow-ban- 
queters and plotters’’ (1:41-43). 


The thoroughly human _ story de- 
scribed in chapter one is the story of 
conflicting interests, desirous of worldly 
power. It has been repeated, with vari- 
ations, in every age and in every land. 

Coming to the throne under these cir- 
cumstances, Solomon was beset with 
enemies who would gladly have caused 
his fall. Against some of these men 
David warned him and suggested that 
he deal with them according to his wis- 
dom. Solomon kept each man under 
careful surveillance and in the end dis- 
patched those who aroused his suspicion, 
among them Adonijah, his rival for the 
throne, and Joab, once the loyal but 
unruly leader of David’s army. Perhaps 
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such strong action was necessary, if 
Solomon was to retain his throne. We 
have seen something of the same sort 
carried out on a larger scale and in a 
more ruthless manner by the Commun- 
ists in Russia, the Fascists in Italy and 
the Nazis in Germany. Despots in anci- 
ent and modern times are not very 
squeamish when it comes to crushing op- 
position. Only in democracies do min- 
orities receive protection. 


II. Solomon Chooses Wisely 3:1-15 


1. God’s Offer. Solomon was hardly 
more than a youth—probably about 20 
years of age—-when he came to the 
throne, and he was surrounded by the 
intrigues of the harem and the court; 
naturally he was overwhelmed by the 
greatness of the task which lay before 
him—the administration of the great 
empire that had been assembled by his 
father David. Early in his reign he 
went to Gibeon, six miles north of Jeru- 
salem, then one of the great religious 
centers of the nation, the resting place 
of the ancient tabernacle, a sacred mem- 
orial of Sinai and the wilderness. 


“True to his passion for magnificence, 
afterwards so fatally developed, the 
young king set forth from Jerusalem in 
high state, accompanied by the chief of 
thousands and of hundreds, the judges, 
governors and heads of the fathers, who 
had been summoned from all Israel to 
attend him (II Chronicles 1:2). His 
object was noble, for he wished to inau- 
gurate his whole reign by a public re- 
ligious service. But the outward form 
of the worship offered shows already a 
decline from the high spirituality of 
David to an exaggerated ritualism which 
in itself has no moral significance [Do 
you agree with this judgment or not? 
What about our own tendency toward 
greater form in worship?] Less than a 
thousand burnt offerings (symbolizing 
his own and the nation’s consecration 
unto God) were held insufficient; and 
hence the sacrifices must have lasted 
for many days: the clang of trumpets 
and cymbals and the exulting strains of 
musical instruments of God ([ Chron. 
16:42) resounding ever and anon, far 
and near, as the king and the vast multi- 
tude of the great of the land, knelt in 
worship.” (Geikie) 


It was under these circumstances that 
God appeared to Solomon in a dream by 
night, saying, ‘‘Ask, what I shall give 
thee.”’ Farrar points out that ‘‘dreams 
by night are reflections of the thoughts 
by day.” In this case we can be sure 
that this was true. As MacLaren says: 


“God does not thus reveal himself to 
men who seek him not; and the offer in 


the vision is but the repetition of what 
Solomon felt in many a waking moment 
of meditation that God was saying to 
him, and the choice he makes in it is 
the choice that he had made already. 
The offer that God makes to Solomon 
furthermore is the offer that in a very 
real sense he makes to us all—especi- 
ally to youth (see Matthew 7:7-11). 

“If young men and young women 
could but see the possibilities of their 
youth, and the issues that hang on early 
choice as clearly as they will see them 
some day, there would be fewer wasted 
mornings of life and fewer gloomy sun- 
sets. But the misery is that so many do 
not choose at all, but just let things 
slide and allow themselves to be molded 
by whatever influence happens to be 
strongest. For one man who goes 
wrong by deliberate choice, with open 
eyes, there are twenty who simply 
drift.” 





Do you agree with this judgment or 
not? We might compare the well- 
known lines of Emerson: 


Damsels of Time, the hypocritic Days, 

Mutfled and dumb like barefooted der- 
vishes, 

And murching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will— 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that 
holds them all. 

I, in my pleached garden, watched the 
pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes; hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the 
Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn.” 


“It would do 
choice of the 


much to secure the 
yood,’’ continues Mac- 
Laren, “if there were a clear recognition 
by all young persons of the fact that 
they have the choice to make, and are 
really making it unconsciously. If they 
could be brought, like Solomon, to put 
their ruling wish into plain words, many 
who are not ashamed to yield to un- 
worthy desires would be ashamed to 
speak them out baldly. Let each one 
ask himself. ‘Suppose that I had to say 
out what I want most, dare I avow be- 
fore my own conscience, to say nothing 
of God, what it is?” 

The choice is especially important for 
youth because their whole destiny is de- 
termined by it. But it is important for 
As Earl L. Douglass says: ‘‘God 
stands before every human being, every 
hour of the day, and says, ‘Ask what I 
shall give thee.’”’ 


us all. 


And we make answer, 
whether we know it or not, by the things 
for which we seek. 

2. Solomon’s Choice. Solomon’s re- 
ply, as we have already suggested, is un- 
doubtedly a reflection of the desires and 
purposes which had already filled his 
heart. There is (1) a recognition of 
God’s goodness, first to his father, Da- 
vid, and then to himself (vs. 6). This 
grateful acknowledgement of God’s mer- 
cies is an essential condition of any fur- 
ther blessing (or is it?) Cf. Phil 4: 6-7. 
There is also revealed clear insight into 
the original ground of God’s blessing 
upon his father: ‘“‘Thou hast showed 
unto thy servant, David, my father, great 
loving kindness according as he walked 
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before thee in truth, and in righteous- 
ness, and in uprightness of heart.’’ Can 
we expect now to receive God's blessings 
unless these conditions are fulfilled? 

(2) A recognition of his own need 
(7-8). Solomon does not mean that he 
is actually a child, but that he is a child 
in relation to the mighty task that has 
been assigned him. As MacLaren says, 
“Solomon’s prayer shows the temper 
with which he entered on his reign. 
There is no exultation; his serious and 
clear-eyed spirit sees in rule a heavy 
task.”” Not Solomon only, but all of us 
are facing baffling situations, heavy re- 
sponsibilities which we cannot meet in 
our own strength. Humility, a sense of 
responsibility, of dependence upon God 
is necessary, if we are not to he over- 
whelmed. 

(3) A request for an understanding 
heart (9). There are so many things 
Solomon might have asked for, that we 
might have asked for had we been in his 
place: riches, honor, glory, victory in 
war, pleasure, opportunities for self-in- 
dulgence, continuance of peace, commer- 
cial prosperity for his nation. Instead, 
he asked for a gift that is truly funda- 
mental, an understanding heart, that he 
might be able to serve “‘this thy great 
people.’’ The point of view is of utmost 
significance. Many seek gifts that will 
minister to their own selfish pleasure; 
Solomon sought a gift that would enable 
him to accomplish the most for others. 
To him, “dignity meant duty; his crown 
was not a toy but a task. The responsi- 
bilities, not the enjoyments of his sta- 
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tion were uppermost in his mind.”’ In 
the Hebrew psychology, “heart,” we re- 
call, included mind. An ‘‘understanding 
heart” is literally ‘‘a hearing heart” (as 
in the R. V. margin), i. e., a receptive 
mind, one that listens and considers be- 
fore it decides. Listens to what? To 
men, of course, not to some men, but to 
all men, that justice may be done to the 
claims of all. But fundamentally, we 
can be sure, to God—that his will may 
be done in all of life. 

“What a marvelous influence those 
people exert who have understanding 
hearts,’ wrote Douglass some years ago 
in Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons— 
“quiet women in the home; heads of 
great corporations, but more often hum- 
ble clerks and stenographers in their 
offices: men of great position in the life 
of the city, but just as often as not men 
who tend news stands, waitresses in res- 
taurants, patient saleswomen in depart- 
ment stores, alert boys at filling sta- 
tions. . . . The greatest need in the 
world today is the need for understand- 
ing hearts. In the home, in the church, 
in office and mill, among common peo- 
ple of the world and among the rulers, 
the need for understanding remains a 
But if we are to have un- 
derstanding hearts, we must have hearts 


erying one.”’ 


that will put aside all prejudice of race, 
and eclass and position, all preconceived 
notions, and listen to men, all men, and 
above all, to God. 

3. God’s response (10-15). To have 
perceived the supreme importance of the 
hearing heart as contrasted with exter- 
nal greatness and military glory was the 
ethically valuable element in Solomon’s 
choice which made it pleasing to God. 
Solomon dreamed that God offered him, 
in addition, the riches and honor for 


which he had not asked—and long life. 
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But there was a condition attached to 
the latter promise, if not the former, 
“If thou wilt walk in my ways to keep 
my statutes and my commandments as 
thy father David did walk.’”’ Is there a 
natural connection here, or was it a 
promise made specifically to Solomon? 
MacLaren seems to think the former. 
He says: ‘‘Whether in the precise form 
of the gift to Solomon or not, outward 
good does attend a life which sets duty 
before pleasures and desires most to be 
able to do it.’”’ I am not sure that this 
is always true. An understanding heart 
may or may not bring material rewards; 
it always brings spiritual rewards. 

And Solomon awoke and beheld it was 
adream. But he knew that it was more 
than a dream, a pledge on his part and 
on God’s part, as well. 


Il. Solomon Prays Understandingly, 
I Kings 8:27-30 


Our lesson closes with a brief frag- 
ment taken from the beautiful prayer 
which Solomon offered at the dedication 
of the temple, which he built in accord- 
ance with the earlier plans of David. He 
prays first of all that the promise made 
to David may be honored (vss. 23-26) 
and then that prayers made in this 
Temple may be answered by Almighty 
God (27-30). Solomon realizes that 
God is not bound to any structure how- 
ever imposing; but he dares to hope that 
the Temple may be the place where man 
may put himself in the way of being 
heard and answered by God. There can 
be no complete prayer without confes- 
sion, and no answer to prayer without 
forgiveness, and so he prays: ‘‘Hear 
thou in heaven thy dwelling place, and 
when thou hearest forgive.” 

He is thinking not only of individ- 
uals but also of the people as a whole, 
for he goes on to ask that the nation 
may be heard when it turns to God in 
time of national need, but only, in any 
case, individual or social, when there is 
genuine contrition (‘if they turn again 
to thee and confess thy name’’—vs. 33; 
‘“‘which shall know every man the plague 
of his own heart’’—vs. 38). 

The time came when the Temple came 
to be regarded as a fetish; when Israel- 
ites thought that it guaranteed God’s 
presence in their midst. But that was 
not the case (cf. Jeremiah 7:3-11). As 
Jesus taught, “God is a Spirit, and they 
who worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” 

We too may gain an understanding 
heart, if that is the real request we 
make of God; we too may meet with 
God at any time and in any place, if we 
turn to him in penitence and faith. 

We too must face life’s responsibili- 
ties. Are we, like Solomon, looking to 
God for wisdom and strength, or are 
we facing them in our own wisdom and 
in our own strength? 


Lesson commentary based on “Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons: The Inter- 
national Bible Lessons for Christian Teach- 
ing,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
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ACCENT ON LIBERTY. Edited by 
Mabel M. Sheibley. Friendship Press, 
New York. 149 pp., $2.00. 





This book is a compilation of thirteen 
stories, all of which are “basically au- 
thentic’’, illustrating cases where human 
rights have been denied but where the 
impact of the gospel has begun to 
change the picture. Four documents 
have been used as a basis for judging 
what constitutes human rights, namely, 
the Declaration of Independence; the 
Bill of Rights; the report of the Presi- 
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dent’s Committee on Civil Rights, en- 
titled “To Secure These Rights,” and 
the ‘Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights of the United Nations. 

These stories written by ten different 
authors are designed to present the vari- 
ous phases of the rights of individuals. 
Although of necessity abbreviated the 
stories serve to show how the church 
has been a constant spur to the con- 
science of man and a light to guide him 
into realizing, his true freedom in Jesus 
Christ. 

Perhaps the best thing in the volume 
is the dedication, namely: ‘“‘To the mis- 
sionary, intrepid champion of human 
rights.” 


THESE RIGHTS WE HOLD. By Fred 
L. Brownlee. Friendship Press, New 
York. 144 pp., $2.00. 


Dr. Brownlee who is now provost of 
Fisk University served as a pastor for 
a number of years, but is best known 
generally for his work as secretary of 
the American Missionary Association, 
with which organization he was con- 
nected for thirty years. 

The book speaks of the basic rights 
of all human beings as exhibited in the 
teachings of the Judeo-Christian faith, 
and points to the progress which has 
been made in attaining these rights in 
America. The author gives most atten- 
tion to the American dilemma with re- 
spect to race, concerning which he 
states: ‘“‘The basic human rights ques- 
tion in race relations today is segrega- 
tion.” Quite rightly, he points to the 
fact that this is also a global dilemma, 
which can be finally resolved only in the 
light of the Christian legacy of freedom 
and brotherhood. 

This is a helpful book, and basically 
true, but one finds little that is new in 
it. The volume does not do justice to 
the subject, and one gets the impression 
spasmodically. 

MALCOLM P. CALHOUN 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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